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is a rich Empire cabinet, once the 
” of Napoleon, from his Chateau 
y, near Versailles. It appears a bewil 
lerment of polished rosewood at hide and 
ek amid the gilt of claw feet and in 


wrought golden tracery of arabesque relief 
Mirror linings and glass shelves reflect 
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handwork, all well protected by solid gla 
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‘For I took what I thought was right, 

And I took what was left; ' 

‘and 

*“** And so when I went off to sea, 

I went to see him off,’ 

‘Elsewhere in a number of other nautical 
ditties, as, for instance, Jack's “‘ The Jolly 
British Sailor,’ and Admiral Hawser’s “ I’m 
Admiral of the Fleet,” and “It's Ever My 
Endeavor,’ Basil Hood has fallen into the 
Gilbertian vein, -but he is entitled to praise 
for having in Britannia’s Sons” written 
one of the best patriotic ballads heard re- 
cently, while his Anglo-French pieces are 
also cleverly done. In these and in other 
» ROBABLY the worst thing that ints the librettist has been admirably 





can be said about “ The French 
Maid” to prejudice American 
playgoers against it is that it 
was put together and composed 
by Basil Hood and Walter 
Slaughter, the same persons 
who made “ Gentleman Joe,” a British mu- 
sical farce, that was injured by transplant- 
ine and soon perished on American soil. 
‘The French Maid,” however, is believed to 
be lively and entertaining, and, though like 
most others of its peculiar kind, it is of no 
real artistic value, Mr. Edward BH. Rice 
probably anticipates as long a run for it in 
this city as ‘‘ The Girl from Paris " had last 
season. “The French Maid” will be pro- 
duced by Mr. Rice at the Herald Square 
Theatre in the Fall. It has been current at 
Terry’s Theatre, London, since April 24, 
1897, but it had been “touring the prov- 
inces”’ a whole year before that date. A 
very amiable theatrical critic of London 
writes of its quality: 

3asil Hood deserves less credit for the 
plot, which is attenuated and complicated, 
than for the witty and pointed dialogue, 
the graceful turning of the lyrics and a 
whimsical playing upon words in the comic 
ditties that reminds us of the humorous 
ses of his celebrated namesake, the eldet 
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Tom Hood. These reminiscences occur prin : ‘ ~ a . — 
cipally in the songs for the twin brother if xs 
Charles Brown, an English waiter at a t — mats THE DISGUISED GENDARME. 
ri g e ac m, a British 
on ee eT ae ae ae Jack Brown, the Sailor, Herbert Standing as the Make-Believe British Tourist in ‘“‘ The French Maid.” 
Suzette, the French chambermaid, the right “The Frer M 
to give the title to the play. Thus Charl I t It LT I 
peaking of a farmer who caught him steal I Mr. Sla ter M 3 ’ rs in producing &@ most ] 
apples, goes on to say: ter 8 npt . » ie . ; 
xtent or la | ot of I | le q 
‘And I jumped at the conclu n r uppropriate to the t nm l tr t V nerely to connect, m 
r i whil f f t I I ! 
at was my first delusion tion, notably in Dorothy’ lo, “‘ There I nteresting a. A 
There was something more behind ‘ ' } 4 ° ¢ 
a ¢ tle in tl Vir he ] her r of gt mportar A 
Again, in a capital duet for the twins Gallic oloring is required ire able l Sir Hercules Hawser fancies that M 
there occur such phrases as ( t, the tely Ib h sf 
‘Then I did not (as I was bid,) L ner is hotel kee ms Ww 
I did, as I was bad.’ ul Lady wser; that t lian P1 , 
I ur l f inkapore now d ' 
i r rted over to id t 
ju i mes an l i 
I ift vard mined by k Br 
with ¢ irry it his aI I 
I 2 ee I ] I Casino r tl 
n this mn ner 
| compilal wa 1 
~ 1 ti Ir t very y 1 
i 
rare W y i ! 
I for her f 1 ’ 
I il Lecuire, h 
i Brown tw » and ev © 
iffairs of Lieutenant Harry Fife, (son : 
General Sir Drummond Fife, the At! 
Indian official, in whose charge the Ma 
rajah has been placed,) and of Dorothy = ne ‘ hoi. 4 . P 
[ravers, (niece of that old Gorgon, Lady M ; ; 
Hawser,) fail to more us at stro f 
If, however, the spectator ceases altos 1 a 
to trouble his head about the story, he 1 : 
plenty of material to charm and to 1 
him, and thus considered ie | nla 
Maid’ should meet with prosperity.” 
Frank Cooper, who has been the “ | f lish playwrig ind others :4 
n technically peaki of Sir H ta t 1 ] and 
I *s company in his t An 
to was particularly well suited ir — iltho 1g! no 
role of Lefebvre, in ‘‘ Mme. Sa i tak 1 not vio , 








16 run of which has just been ncl 
the London yceum Theatre. In spite 
Ellen Terry’s reputed personal triump! 











the rdl of Catherine, Sir Henry will 
retain the Sardou-Moreau play in his tf 
ert 

Cc compels the admission that 
imr te prospect for new plays, eit 
english or American, are not r 
Few serious original plays are 
by prominent managers, except 


ruest terms Most of the “ new 
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“The French Maid.” ty why geet r by th I . 
T irtle y le reappeara 
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JACK BROWN AND SUZETTE. 
‘The French Maid.” 


repre 
a yury 

held in the i oO 

» a led in 1875, that pa 
a performance of such a kind in a 
place to which the public can obtain ad- 
mission by payment is an offense indictable 
at common law, and punishable with fine 
or imprisonment or both. It would be lu- 
dicrous and pitiable to see a band of artists 

1 zed into the dock at the instance of a 

informer because the Lord Cham- 

leputy had been napping when he 

have been very wide awake in- 
1, 

This state of things is one of the many 
arguments urged against the utility of the 
office of Examiner of Plays, Lord Lytton, 
(then Mr. Bulwer,) addressing the Commons 
in 1832 on the laws affecting dramatic lit- 
erature, said of the authority vested in the 
Lord Chamberlain : **‘A censor upon plays 
seems to me as idle and unnecessary as a 
censor upon books, newspapers, pictures, 
culpture, and the like. The public taste, 
backed by the vigilant admonition of the 
public pr 3, may perhaps be more safely 
trusted for the preservation of theatrical 
decorum than any ignorant or bungling 
censor who might be appointed hereafter; 
who, while he might strain at gnats and 
cavil at straws, would be without any other 
real power than that of preventing men 
of genius from submitting to the caprice of 
his opinions.” 

Bram Stoker, Irving’s well-known busi- 
ness manager, who is also a novelist, a lec- 
turer, and a writer for the magazines on 
the sins of dramatic critics, was recently 

illed upon by a committee of the Hous 
of Lords for expert testimony in regard to 
a proposed amendment to the English copy- 
right law suggested by the Society of Au- 
thors 

Mr. Stoker said it had been part of his 
duty since 1878 to express opinions to Sir 
Henry Irving with regard to various plays, 
ard he had considerable acquaintance with 
contemporary dramatic literature, In his 
experience it was a common and increasing 
practice for dramatists to take plot, dia- 
logue, and incidents from copyright novels. 
He was not opposed to the dramatization 
of novels, because if dramatists were abso- 
lutely prohibited from dramatizing novels 
the result would be to injuriously affect the 
drama. He was in favor of the right of the 
author to say who should dramatize his 
work. It would give security to the man- 
agers of theatres that they would obtain 
better stage plays. The production of plays 
was a very laborious and costly proceeding, 
and the assurance of the absolute protec- 
tion of the rights of the author and the 
manager would enable greater care to be 
exercised in every way. It was also of 
great importance to a dramatic author that 
his drama should not be taken by anybody 
else and turned into a novel. It naturally 
followed that the novelist should be pro- 
tected from unauthorized dramatization. 
Mr, Bram Stoker said that the Theatres Act 
of 1843 made it necessary to produce plays in 
a place licensed for the production of plays, 
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‘turer and I 
itrical manager, Mr. Stoker said he 

lecturer ought to have an al lute ) 
right in his lectures a cturer, hether <LerTm 
they had been published < forn I A SKIT 
not, and he would make |i le l » give a 8 
public reading from works which wer ] print 
copyrighted, Authors were not always good were 
readers, that had occ 
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THE SMALL ADMIRAL AND HIS TALL WIFE. 
“The French Maid.” 


‘7. My heart gives great throbs to 
waistcoat, and I feel with her that some 
has trodden on my frock and busted t! 
gathers 

8. I am here though jou do not see me. 
I hear the organ rolling, the people susur 
rating, the feet shuffling, the silk sibilating, 
the boys laughing, the girls tittering, th 
old maids telling them they ought to be 
ashamed of it, the shoeblacks cheering, 
corks popping, the comic man making 
speeches, the bride weeping, the page kiss 
ing the housemaid below stairs, the rice 
rattling on the carriage roof, the groan the 
bridgegroom es as a slipper better aimed 
than the rest strikes him on the nose and 
makes him s a hundred thousand candles 

“9 I hear, 2, c it all, Tam Walt 
Whit zu 3 n ull about it 


LEAVES. 


Myriads and myriads 
ing wings 
19 any rd ti ; and sing 
as fireflies 1e dragon-flic 
Or birds of paradise 


Myriads and myriads waved their sheeny 
fans, 

Soft as the dove’s breast, or the pelican’s, 

And some were gold, and some were green, 
and some 

Pink-lipped, like apple bloom. 


A low wind to ( 1e plumage all one way, 

Rippled the gold feathers, and green and 
gray 

A low wind that In moving sang one song 

All day and all night long 


Sweet honey in the leafage, and cool dew, 

A roof of stars, a tent of gold and blue. 

Silence and sound at once, and dim ere 
light, 

To turn the gold day night. 


Some ‘trees hung lanterns out, and some had 
stars, 

Silver as Hesper, and rose red as Mars; 

A low wind flung the lanterns low and 
high— 

A low wind like a sigh. 


Myriads and myriads, more in number than 
The sea’s sands, or its drops of water wan, 
Sang one Name in the rapture that is May; 
With faces turned one way. 
—KATHARINE TYNAN, in Chap-Book. 
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tel, considered in its entirety, Is 14 feet high. 
A man 6 t high can stand in the open 
fireplace. wreaths in deep relief 
adorn the marble. The frieze of the room is 
of curved stone, heavily carved with shields 
and wreaths. Dainty incandescent lamps 
surround the room. 

The plafor (or panels) ornamenting the 
ceiling were d gned by Bunker and co 
menced by him. He d on after be 
ning the work, and they were completec 
another artist. The central des 
a goddess distributing wreaths 
rewards for learning and virtue 
of children gathered before her 

The library is made entirely 
oak, and every part of the walls not cov 
by booksh¢e € idorned with broad panel 
in heavy carving, of this same wood 
the designs are t § ford White, 


the work wa é by Davenport 
, et 
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the Canadian Government is being urged to build a wagon road preliminary to the construction of a railway. The distance from deep-sea water to the Yukon by way of 


Taku route, showing prospectors climbing an almost perpendicular peak in order to save the time that would be required to go the more circuitous route. 6.—A group 


Mmlet, thirty miles southeast of Juneau. 8.—Group of Yukoners on the summit of the Chilkoot Pass, with their packs of provisions and prospecting implements 9.— 
» and near the Chilkoot Pass. 13.—Mouth of the Skagway River. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DOG.* 


HIS book has been a surprise to 
the many people who have known 
its author as a prominent poli- 


























ticlan and that political rarity, 
a Virginia Republican, as well 
as a successful lawyer and an 
entertaining after-dinner speak 
er. It is in th way another proof of the 
m jiedness of human nature and char- 
ter, for it reveals Mr. Wise not only as 
t keen and devoted sportsman and a true 
lover of nature, but a most appreciative 
udent and friend of man’s friend—the dog 
‘he work, of course, in its plan as well as 
rf) mn xtent in its contents, recalls that 
wonderfully successful volume Black 
Beauty,” the autobiography of a hor for 
Mr. Wise not only makes his favorite setter 
log Diome the hero of his book, but makes 
iim tell the ry of his own life. Of the 
popularity of the book an interesting exam 
ind in th tatement that twenty 
t Senator ind members of Con 
been reading it, while the ad 
bseriptions for it from individual 
red over 1,200 
lif which began April 22, 
ISS i Richmond, Va., and which lasted un 
! 0, ISU5, wa pent for the 
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nd How I write 
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himself. He says the book is chiefly intend- and whose descend- 


ed to reach old boys who are too old to ants are more nu- 
shoot, or who can no longer steal the time merous to-day in 
for sport, and have to do their shooting in the Old Dominion 
their heads nowadays, for the boys and than those of any 


other two men who 


girls who are coming on, and for a class of 
be 


other people who sigh for novelty. We ever begat or 
must also indorse his tribute to the artist, got upon her soil 
Mr. Chapman, who made the illustrations, As a boy, Tom was 


says “has delighted me 
the spirit of my 
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by the way he caught 
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time and who has expressed the thoughts I and took his de 
was trying for better in the pictures than gree there, litth 
I could in writing.”’ dreaming how soon 
A probably unconscious but salient feat his military knowl 
ure of the book is its distinctive American edge would be 
atmosphere and flavor, and this alone will needed. With the osvrietit. 1807. by Lanibou. Wellte & Oo.. Yost 
make it attractive to sportsmen of other death of the old . , 
lands who have never hunted in this coun- folks came his in CHASING. 
try. No more intelligent, vivid, and appre- heritance of Pam 
ciative word pictures of rail and quail patike; who so fitting to be its mistress chancel at Easter The Re Dr. Hunt 
shooting in Virginia, of prairie chicken und a beautiful and beloved Sue Roy of ton, the rector Little ts of nt 
luck shooting in the West, of a fox hunt in Gloucester? It has been said of her that ment Itke t nt ut t the poetry of 
the South, and of snipe shooting in the she wa good and kind and true as well life and h to lend te he histor : 
Florida bottoms have been painted. The . beautiful that even her many rejected *hureh th m rt charm tha 
sportsman who has ever hunted in those lovers bore,her no grudge in their disap id to the I " the tra ) 
places will appreciate these stories Ex pointment, and still remained her warm ad the windows f th material edifi 
cellent also are the word pictures of life in mirer At old’ Pampatike the last genera 
old Virginia, of the affectionate and devoted tion of the Carters buiit their nest, and amid ° 
old negro servants and their natural love peace and love and plenty began to reat BIRDS’ SERVICE TO MAN. 
for the hunt and chase, of such famous old inother brood of ‘the old stock, when wat 
places and houses as Pampatike and it burst upon them. The Carters were Whig P “7 7 REDO Se eee 
master, Col. Carter; of Westover and Snow to the last man. Responsibility for war lay \udubon Society of New York 
den, and of the old towns of Williamsburg not at their door for they were Federa 6 ee : pS NRE I 
and Jamestown ind Union men eee character and usefulness of 
But the book must be read to be under- “But when ime n pite f them 3 ‘ 9 th $ ha 1 m ; f 
stood or appreciated. Space will only per onsidered the f vile ur was du ; . At . . : 
mit the telling of two or three of its most Vir 1, and yw y that not ar : 
characteristic stories. Here is Diomed’s ds mer of Virginia troo that marched awa Kee weeny : , 
cription of his first quail hunt in Virginia: to lef was without her full quota we t =i 
“It was a beautiful October morning. The of the Carters Why hould it not be ; : P ; 
iir was keen, the un shone brightly, th Wer y not bone ft ye and files! . , ‘ : ee, : 
maples and the hick : : ’ , = s ir 
ory fille the land 3 pian ind in acting a iv 
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na ae 
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I ha 1 I I f t 
t i it 
i i I ith, tro i ich M 1 ret 1 
I 1 t lecid wl I ia. fe prepare for a . 
t . , loubt it makes the skir ) 
ne mor I 
} { it t 
1} ' 
n 
io I 1 ) 
i I ) a 
i I rr of 
rhe n king f : 
wa ‘ol. Carter Of medium ind 
ather ender build, his clear it m i ‘ ' an, It 
ture were lit by an ew H ¢ r she 
ion could pass om it t . 
1 to that of the gazelle, as occasion d “S 
led. About his grizzled mustache and : mae 
olr 1 beard play . smil f 1i 
yme, and in his whole bearir . 
he quiet dignit ind mpli fa o 
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DIOMED WHEN TWO EARS OLD ) jivingstone w the fir 
Manyen 
for ¢ 


befors 


reun 
bined t } y D e 
Arab nd i hel . m 

i . BECAUSE 


ittempt to obliter 


the white n 


THE PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


The Mar 
2 marked t is > which followed ‘ cess of the ! freely mitted their f 
n Central Afric etwe Mahdi in the Soudan. This I it ‘ y I of eating human flesh, which 


of the East id t ent to establish stations in Katanga, a y ibed as saltish in flavor and re 
d on the one hand by i district not under Arab influence. Dr. Hinde q S ndiment though rta 
Zanzibar and on the other 


says: ‘“‘ Extraordinary luck, together with pa , Such as the heart, were sometime 
from the mouth of the Co 


good leading, alone brought suc . for, rixe 1 in a mess of goat's flesh If Liv 
akan oe realising what wes et stake and full ‘ ngstone’s testimony were wanting as te 
ognizing the gravity t ; cannibalism, Dr Hinde s would supply 
of the position, the tl ts His story of the Basango ann 
Arabs fought to the ba s weirdly horrible. He says: “ Short 


From 
jecau 


Good 


before our arrival at Lusambo, the com 
bitter end, returning 


" ury of the district found that a regu 
again and again to 


human traffic wa being carried on, 

the uttack, even > 
people on the upper river, 

when there was no ; 
themselve innibals, being 
ope o success “re 
sie ' . ! e habit of selling slave 
An almost , 


incredi aa 
bly large loss of life and children lower down the 
ly lars ss of li ae thal te: Sonaniireed 


was the result. To t sentri mn ¢} 
the casual reader, => Se oe oe 
unfamiliar with Af canoes descending the rive 
rican history, thi with children on board, and 
might, on the sur after utching a few, su 
face, appear to have ‘ in stopping the tra 
been a curious lit fi He further tells of one 
tle war, with a doz of the entries who shot a 
en white officers and man and found to hi 
4 regular Obl ishment th the vi 


r to take or fire on any 


aston 
tim was 
troops on the ’ his own father “He im- 
side, and a couple of mediately went to Com 
hundred Arab chiefs mandant Dhanis and com 
supported by a few plained that it was very 
hundred half-breed hard lines that the man he'd 1 ymec Copyright, 1897, by Lamson. Wo 
PAMPATIKE. Arabs, and com hot was his own father, IN THE GLOAMING. 
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data. So interested did he become in his 
researches that he was far out to sea be » 
fore he bethought himself to make a land 
ing. Two courses were open to him—either 
to continue his voyage to Finland or to 
attempt a descent on one of the islands 
that lay in his way. He chose the latter 
He opened the valve and allowed enough 
gas to escape © bring him within a couple 
of hundred feet of the water. He then 
From a Photograph by Forman, Stockholm. £04" retarded the progress of the balloon to THE BALLOON HOUSE IN AMSTERDAM ISLAND, FROM WHICH 4 
S. A. Andree, a surprising degree. A steamer lay direct- THE START WAS MADE. 
ly in his track, with smoke and cinders 
ANDREE’S QUEST FOR THE POLE. issuing from her funnels, rendering his near Paris. The order for his balloon was in diameter by 17 as t. Wi = “* ar 
situation one of great peril When he at lodged with the house of Lachambre, in it is lown t lv I W “ 
N Sunday, July 11, Salomon Au- tempted to draw in his cable the balloon Paris He chose as his companions Dr und it lamp i ted through an indla , 
gust Andrée and his two com- could not stand the additional weight of the Nils Ekholm, the celebrated meteorologist rubber tube passin upward When the 
panions, Nils Strindberg and water-soaked hemp, and was borne nearer and Dr. Nils Strindberg, a young physic up or meé yoked, a puff of wind dowr 
Knut Hjalmar Ferdinand Frii- the water. The Captain of the steamer, The teamer Virgo was chartered to con the tube ext uish the flame, and th 
kel, set out on their remark- then conscious of the peril to all concerned, vey the party and their apparatus to the f i is drawn up ready to t f 
able valloon journey from Am banked his fires, and Andrée, cutting his Spitzbergen islands. The three adventurer les the car r pi ns ! 
sterdam Island, of the Spitz- balloon loose from the rope, once more shot with M. Lachambre and about twenty gen along, to be rele d at ~~ rtain 
bergen group, in quest of the theoretical upward. Half an hour later he attempted tlemen of cience, arrived at Spitzbergen irée arranged to dr ork buoy 
site of the north pole. The balloon, to descend on a small island The balloon on June 19, 1896 Two weeks were con Swedish flag at r eg! 
borne by a wind blowing from the south struck the water before reaching land, re- sumed in building the octagonal house rhe rit uf atu . . 
by east floated low and sluggishly over bounded, and passed directly over the Isl- which was to shelter the balloon while bk parts, t ope 
the Dansk Oe«e, and then, as it was light- and and into the water on the other side, ing inflated, and in putting up the apparatu wer hr ispend 
ened of ballast, shot upward, and, veering with another rebound. At the next island for generating hydrogen gas Another for Fe ) lt } form 
twelve degrees, continued in the direction Andrée jumped from the car and landed night was required for the filling of th pial i ne V 
of that spot after which the voyager had without worse injuries than a few bruises, balloon By July 24 all was in readine surf Lce nd tl 1 roy 4 
named the balloon “ Le Péle Nord.” while the balloon shot upward into the for the ascent. A wind of sufficient regu rh were ! from at 
To the small company of enthusiasts . night and was gove. The next day he was. larity blowing from any point through 30 ul é ding hori ally act 
which had come on the Erling Jarl and th« rescued from the island by a Finnish fisher- degrees south was all that he required md TI ma 
Svenskund to witness the departure, the man, who the evening before had seen, to But Andrée and his colleagues waited for low Witl I Je rope 
huge sphere was visible for about an hour use his own words, “ A huge ship, with a that breeze in vain W i ne LI fore tl 
As they lowered their gaze to the octagonal great yellow sail, rapidly approaching a During the first week in August André¢ I ! t t 
house and the deserted sheds near by, wher« neighboring island, pass over the land on made preparations for returning to civiliza . arm to t oF , 
the hydrogen had been prepared, they real reaching the shore, and sail away on the tion with his disappointed scientific crew. ’ ther tack 
ized the tragedy of the event. There remain ea beyond.” The balloon, house, and other apparatus gree in be m is a bo 
ed only the memory of Andrée’s unique indi When the theory that the north pok were stored in Tromsoé, and Andrée arrived the wa 
vid and a message hastily scribbled might be reached by balloon navigation was in Stockholm, only to find that the story 226 se , . . 
i the departure, ‘‘In the name of ur th bsta 
all my colleagues I send you our warmest t ng. I ; 2 Snir 
greeting to our country and friend becoming heated, th <9 eels 
Mr. Andrée is an engineer and Chief Ex 2 awary om eOCECOG I 
miner of the Royal Patent Office in Swe- snow storm. 1 f er varian 
den, He was a delegate to the Geographical ne 5 see aty van y 
Congress held in London, in July, 1805, pposite A ‘+ suator Oo 
ind there made public for the first time which allow tl 1 ve 
his proposal to journey across the north .é Bao ter ail - 3 
pole in a balloon. He had then gained eee aa ary , j ro J“ , 
much practical experience in ballooning : - , 
ind, with his theories supported by scien wane may | at from ¢ 
tific facts which he was able to ‘cite, he ape 5 ; ; _ ‘ : : yed 
ave ready answers to the storm of ques ‘ : the be -" + 5 
tions asked of him by the savants present Mr. pereess Spgs rill <b 
Gen. A. W. Greely was the chief cross-ex at fs z : , 
aminer; and the earnestness of their debate - a - _—- 
doubtless proved of benefit to both W hers ympar t ir, left 
Mr. Andrée could not give facts he ad- rway, on t red 
vanced plausible theories. Those who lis “ i. rah ne th 
ened were impressed with the intense en- ay ae ~ . 
thus m of the engineer, as well as with ~ , . 
his scientific arguments. There was silence, . us nm A 
ilally broken by a Frenchman who made public by Andrée’s paper, read at the of feat had pre him He re 
ked deliberately, as though conscious of Geographical Congre the aeronaut re . it par ila gt rit r 
the weight of his interrogation, “‘What ceived warm support from Baron Norden- French | nd thé were m , on July 11 A 
vould you do if your balloon collapsed and skiold, the well-known arctic traveler, who : Might tte ‘ 
ou came down in the water without time undertook to raise a fund to defray the Alth h it w rally supp i t . Ang t Ir. A 
eing given you to adjust your boat?” expenses of an expedition The Swede ypt rht be made th re prot 
To this Andrée replied with one word, and Norwegians received the project with tI fact that D Ekholm ha withdr ita i 0 
ai ; enthusiasm, and the required sum—$36,100 t uff to 51 13S 
Andrée first conceived the idea of trav could have been raised ten times cover had ¢ por It wa n Pen 1 le «0 dé 
great distances by balloon in 1875, 1 popular subscription been started As t i} ir 1d 0 1, int 
while he was making a voyage to the was, the principal subscribers, without in i ng t ( B 70 
I 1 States. He was struck with the vitation, were Alfred Nobel, $17,300; King I ) ) W to t 
con i regularity of the atmospheric Oscar II., $8,650; Baron Dickon of Gothen- n y of the ick, W illowed a l 
blowing near the surface of the burg, $8,650; while smaller sums, amounting ur ipe of a I A , 
V nd drew the conclusion that, as tl to $1,500, were received from variou en yther | > t I T ) I i 
le increased, these current tific gentlemen Col, Sellstrim sent $1,000, W eldest t t I 
r eve more regular and with a letter saying that, while he under t leparture ex] r ] 
At this time he believed it pos tood that the fund was complete, he nev 5 kholn taken unto nse I | 
balloon from America to Europe It r ele sent a little check “for extra 5 it said st xacted t 
I ever, impossible for him to exper it are sure to be required.”’ from him that h ild never i, r 
ext sively in aerial navigation until Dur Winter of 1895-6 Andrée tra k his li n that n a A 
1802, when he made some ascensions wi ‘ ier ly in rance ind Engilar I was qu r iced M 
Norwegian aeronaut Cetti, and est d 1s them with entif m I A 1 th 1ec i 
hed the truth of some of his theories gt r eceiving from them many x 1 we 1 ibed 
it year be obtained a grant from the valuable s gestion He also made r f m h privat I 
lish Government of $1,500, being a part number »f ascensions with French @eronaut LSOK André found 
r I } iro P ler 
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of the Lars Hjertas Minne, a memorial 
fund established for scientific purposes. 
He purchased a small balloon of a size 
to contain about 40,500 cubic feet of gas, 
and with it made a dozen or more ascen- 
sions in the suburbs of Stockholm and of 
Gothenburg. He was assisted in these ex- 
periments by his brother, Capt. Ernst An- 
drée, of the Swedish merchant marine. The 
winds at Gothenburg are generally wester- 
ly, practically insuring to him the advan- 
tage of alighting on land. He was un- 
usually fortunate in his descents, but once 
he came near losing his life in the Baltic 
Sea. This was in the Fall of 1893. He 
had made a particularly fine ascension, and 
by observations had obtained some valuable 
























































































































Nile Strindberg 


IN M. LACHAMBRE’S BALLOON FACTORY, PARIS Dr 








From Photographs taken specially for The New York Times. 
1.—The Second Battalion Assembled for Review. 2.—Signaling the Portsmouth. 3.—Commander Stayton and Officers First Naval Battalion. 4.— 
Mess on Board a Cutter. 5.—Coming Ashore. 6.—Some of the Petty Officers of the First Naval Battalion taken on Board the United States 
Battleship Massachusetts off Fisher’s Island '7.—Reveille. 8.—Launching a Cutter. 9.—A Capsize as a Result of too Much Cargo. 10.— 
Stowing Supplies. 11.—The Champion Crew. 


THE ANNUAL CRUISE OF THE NAVAL MILITIA. 
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never make a merchant 


MACMONNIES AND 














that the whole of hi mall 
HIS WORK. aan Sonn’ pat Ot a 
HROUGH by- urtigt, that he bad no & 
ways more ofr terest In an 1B " 
less intricate at la was pern 
and uncertain ittend the cla ut } 
(after the fash- er Union 
ion of Paris From t 
streets) may be progre | H i t 
reached the Rue de Sevres, Art Studer I i 
No. 44 where Frederick at twen ur 
MacMonnies has estab- his first 1 il at \ 
lished his studio. It is a emy of D ! H 
little, low house, sitting unde St. G 
back in a courtyard, un- nun ‘ I 
mistakably French, with ily 
its diamond-paned case- den ‘ 
ments and stucco walls, in an ial 
ind undeniably picturesque, ity ir 
tangled vines running riot 7 
all over it, and drooping in He w 
long, waving tendrils over “ 
doorway and windows. ir th 
Just now there is a sound Art \ 
of tamping hoofs and a i I I 
1amping bits within, for 8 
the irtist is at work on rapid! 
two equestrian pieces, ulti- , ‘ r 
mately to be placed on or 
each side of the Prospect honor 
Park Arch, in the City of n 
Brooklyn, and he finds no I 
tle lifficulty with his 
model for their horse- he 
ips object strenuously to lun i 
posed, and the at- ] \ 
lants have their hands P | 
ll to prevent a stampede. ‘ 
Tr groups are heroic ! k 
i the action vigorous, ee 
ind it requires an alert eye 
atch the shades of rigid 
relaxed muscles in the I 
fleeting glimpses which are ‘ : 
ill the restive models will 
permit. ' 
I modeling, Mr Mac “i . : 
nie ym employs os. 
kin INTERIOR OF FREDERICK MACMONNIES’S STUDIO IN PARIS. 


implement of any kind, 

















ad yews Bape an J _ The Equestrian Pieces Are Designed for the Prospect Park Arch in Brooklyn. 
u ail almost entirely 
I yiding the soft clay He works ra in or that m t i ] 1 t Lr 
ly; he is of the quick, nervous temperament ful ra ! H in a 
it accomplishes much in little tims His 1 don h fine work ind a 
p, searching glance takes in every d I yn pl ! med : . , ‘ 
he comprehends his subject and a ispicuously into not : = . ' 
tie with swift intelli One of | ery car , : 
killful fingers in an instant, with a yWwit pi also Dana | ; 
press, scrape—it is too rapidly \ va oS ~ pla ° 
what—bring into life the bit of th at. Gaude asec | oe 
! n perception, a technical . ead for ¢ ba : : , 
ft execution, and when po mat . . 
the inspiration is in his f , k . ipon =MacMoas ; : oo es 
l neither eats nor sleey until wh speciai | for |} wa bor! ne or 
ynception is produced that city, on Sept. 20, 1863, and th ' rite 
World air fountain wou pi stesso es hy afte ; Y- . , - ct ; 
1 to an ach I sp " > ; t ' : ' 
r 1 more phlegma ’ ae = : 
Ry f M fonnie wa l , for Hl ~ . x 
1 I time r I I } 't Art 1} ul Ir 
t tl com} 1 worl at tl } f 
I oO aid: It ca zs . ip i nt | r 
it tim rhe arti N It be it t pla I 1 1 t 
1 it w jon t it uD i tl 1 ( 
1 1 for In < rtax y, the VW £ I bach hi ‘ 
i not know He worked night nd hi mother ker lepar “ 
omplish it ind it was only his r piece of dough, which he y 
Jetermined nature, the leg nto figures with remarkable i vchirtige ss M 


FOUNTAIN STATUE OF PAN. MACMONNIES’S STATUE OF NATHAN HALI 
One of MacMonnies’s Earliest Works. In City Hall Par 





Frederick MacMonnies, 


JOHN WELLS’S TRAGIC STORY. 
: WHE D York 


who know 
it. It 
inauguration a 
estowed upon it 
rmanent interest. There 
wer part 0 I y—not even Trinity 
where on in spend a more gratefi 
i.ceful hour than within the walis ol 
the graves that crow 
churchyard Roar 
Pr Broadway out 


wh 
h, how ) 

S in the history { John Wel 
surmounting : autiful maz 
nament vest wall—th 
hancel? The inscription 
talents as a lawyer 

friends, and that, 
lamented What it 
John Wells was the 

family, < th 


nees, are u 
John Wells 
yu ettler in C 
estimable man, and 
John Well who, in 
time, had been on friend 
that eminent ynial ad 
was Robert Wells’s mi 
ttlement he livec 
Pr 


outpo 
ind aft 
me the parent settleme! 
proceeded many of the men who 
led maller settlements further west 
» headwaters of the Susquehanna. 
Several months ago, in these pages, when 
eviewing the new edition of John Fiske’s 
American Revolution,” I pointed out some 
the main causes of that feature of the 


olution which we know as the Border 


At th time of the Cherry Valley 
olution had been more 

three y n progress, and until the 
evious Summer the peace had scarcely 
broken on the frontier Great events 
struggle were now of the past—Con- 
Bunker Hill, the evacuation of Boston, 
White Plains and Long Isl 

the etreat across the Hudson and 
ew Jer y, the battles of Princeton and 
renton, the Winter at Valley Forge. Why, 
then, the warfare that was now to inflict 
nassacre on Cherry Valley and convert the 
entire frontier of the province into a land 
of desolation? Thus far the Indians, much 
1s they loved war, which was their trade, 
their accomplishment, and their delight, 
had resisted all the appeals of the British 
to join them in the contest with the patri 
ots But they were now to yield. In a 
conference at Oswego in the Summer of 
1777 they were newly urged to join the 
King’s cause, With promises of food and 
clothing, whenever in want; lavish supplies 
of presents, an offer of a bounty on every 
scalp they might take, and an assurance 
that rum should be as plentiful to them as 
water in Lake Ontario, these misguided 
children of the forest who had nothing to 


ERECTED 
THE MEMBERS OF THE 848 
or THis Crry, 


on THE MEMORY 


JOHN WELLS, 


ELEVATED AND ADORNED 
TMEIR PROFESSION 


mmana 
Valley 
Before the ir had pa 
] led upon several of the 
ettlements, and oughout the next f 
ears the history of Tryon County was to 
be told in chronicles of burning villages 
iptured prisoners, pitched battles, and 
atrocious massacres. When the war closed 
12,000 farms lay unoccupied in the county. 
The wheat destroyed amounted t 150,000 
bushels fhe militia had fallen 5 
men to 800, Two-thirds of the inhabitants 
had died or fled, and among those who re 
mained were 400 widows and 2,000 orphan 
No part of the thirteen Colonies suffered to 
1 like extent from the ravages of the war 
not Boston or Philadelphia, not New York 
City or any region in the South. Hers 
alone did the settlers contend with the sol- 
; of England and the savages of the 
st Here alone was a settled and pros- 
perous land converted into a land more des- 
olate and forbidding than it was before the 
white man had felled its forests and reared 
his cabins on its fruitful soil 
The descent on Cherry Valley occurred in 
the late Autumn of 1778, and it was planned 
not by the Indians, but by a white man 
Capt. Walter N. Butler. Butler had recent- 
ly been imprisoned by order of a Conti- 
nental court-martial, and was as eager for 
revenge as were the Indians whom he had 
readily induced to join him. The attacking 
force numbered about 700 men, of whom 
200 were Tories. The first act of massacre 
was committed at the house of Robert 
Wells—a man who had taken no active 
part in the war and had never harmed any 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL, NEW YORK. 


white with 


father of Walter, and 
n t ri and relentless Tory, 

rk at Wyoming sufficiently shows 
ked at these barbarities. He had 
known Robert Wells intimately, and was 
h Ly **I would have gone miles on 
and knees to have saved that 
i why my son did not do it God 
ws.”"" Common testimony has come 

to prove the barbarities of the Tori 
Sherry Valley; they were more savag‘ 
ivages themselve: Indeed, more 

erson owed his life to an Indian 
led the Mohawks and 
murderous work of the 


‘ this day has incurred 
loquy which this massacre 
ipon all who had hands in it. Many 
er the event, when Brant chanced 
in Albany, and John Wells was also 
there, Wells sought him out, declaring his 
purpose to kill him. Brant was not dis 
mayed, but calmly asked to have the young 
man presented to him. Wells, however, was 
prevailed upon to abandon his purpose. John 
Wells settled in this city as a lawyer, and 
rose to eminence in his profession. He be 
ame associated with Hamilton, and : st- 
ed him in the preparation of the Federalist 
papers. His melancholy early life has been 
fittingly compared to the state of Logan 
As Logan said, so might he have said 
“There runs not a drop of my blood tn the 
veins of any living creature.” 
FRANCIS W. HALSEY. 
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HISTORY, 
time in the old town,” originated? 
luring the little conflagration he started in Rome 


Certain, 





From The ¢ go Je From The Washington Star. 
most admir« l M Do you believe that the airship will be 
Scr perfected soon?” 
‘ efrain.”’ * Yes,’’ replied the man who Is always 
s e mournful “T used to have my doubts. 


Unkind Comments. 





From The Indianary nal 


** Doesn’t it seem to you,”’ said the court 
“that Jones is a little proud si 


reporter, 
went to New York?” 
“That ain’t what’s the matter,” said 





railroad reporter “He hasn’t got over tl 





But when I look back over my luck I'm 
‘onvinced that we'll have a flying machine 
in a week or two.”’ 

‘For what reason?” 

‘I have just perfected and patented a 
sickness.’ 

a 





th medy for sea 


ffects of the high building That why Meditations of Little Teddie, 
he holds his head so far back.” From The Cleveland Leader 
— I wisht ’at I was bigger, so when I go out 
Two Hats and a Cap. to play 
Ee 1 The Cleveland Plain Dea Vith older boys they wouldn't try to order 
: gie, have you seen papa’s traw me away, 


Yes, mamma wored it away 


wl 
And whe p 
4 t N wored it 
t 
A i i it 
3 rse 
> 
Unprofitable. 
Detroit Free I 
\ 1 never | l 
( 
i er t 
- 
The Latest. 
1 wo 
leavo 
lave ] 
I r ite tha 
o~ 
Change of Heart. 
New Y y 
hope ou Will 
M ( ud ( vw admirer)—T 
I bE de ited tft i 
I were sure of finding you at 
‘Oh, I'm nearly always at home; 


t me see—it won't do for you to call ‘1 
for that is the night of 
ion meeting; and Wedne 
Emperor’s davghters meet; 
the Blue 

ion; and Friday 


g of the Dorcas Club; ar 





th 





1¢ owning Club—really, I 
what day to set; but 
l D 1 ex] ) 
O ve I i: I’ 
1 " 
. 


Easily Comprehended 


\ 
ty 
I I 
i 
+ 
Of Course, 
I I Ct i Re | 
it make you think tl 
trees in the vicinity of the orth pol 
“Why, Andree’s balloon ha rot to 


something to come down in 


Ribbons have a most 


An’ nen they wouldn’t always make me set 

er up on the fei " 

When they are playin’ circus, an’ 
audy-ence 








I'd like to git Into the ring, an’ play I was 
th lown, 
Or ¢ the bareback rider, who goe jumr 
in’ up an’ dow 
Or I'd like to be 
ist immense 
But ev'ry time they make me p ’at I'r 








The Second Chapter. 
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A Business Man’s Mistake. 
From The New Yor Weekly. 

ur r (who has yelled himself 

Jinks’s telephone without gett 

)—See here, I can’t do anything 

















phor 
J (with an alr int i I 
peak to a yné. Sir 
‘ a 
i 
You d 
I } NV 
[ 1 Vv 
I I iy 
ir r 
+ 
Expert Criticism, 
I [ r I 
not ) 1 
tatuary N ( 
isk iz vi r at th 
napped a 
ynl » it j V 
+ 
The Intelligent Foreigner. 
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